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Volume XIV, No. 23 


Book Review Number 


This issue is devoted entirely to titles dealing with foreign countries or international relations. The reviews, except 
the last two, are by Inez M. Cavert of the Department staff—Tue Eprror. 


Chaos in Mexico. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1935. $2.00. 

Dr. Macfarland, general secretary emeritus of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, spent about six weeks in Mexico 
in the late winter studying the conflict between the church 
and state. The present volume records the results of his 
investigation. He has brought together valuable material 
in the form of documents and statements by leaders and 
representative citizens on both sides of the question that 
are not readily available elsewhere. His findings are at- 
tracting much interest and occasioning some surprise. 

The writer describes first the plans of the government 
for social reform, and its standing with the country as a 
whole, the restrictions placed upon the church, the socialis- 
tic teaching in the schools and the attack on the church 
through the schools, the charges of the state against the 
church and the attitude of the latter, public opinion con- 
cerning the issue, the situation in the several states as 
compared with the actions taken by the national govern- 
ment, and the position of the Protestant churches in 
Mexico. 

Dr. Macfarland believes that “the present attitude [of 
the government] toward the church is contrary to the will 
of a majority, probably of at least three-fourths of the 
Mexican people.” At the same time he does not find the 
fault wholly with either the government or the church. 
“The state should define its socialism, or at least put it in 
some form of simple principle, and the church might make 
its meaning clearer when it condemns what it calls ‘social- 
ism.’” There are “a good many analogies to what has been 
going on in Germany.” 

Dr. Macfarland found it difficult to determine to what 
extent “the present seemingly antireligious attitude of 
the government is simply taken because of inability to 
differentiate between religion and the Roman Catholic 
Church. . . . In all probability the issue largely depends 
on the extent to which communistic principles are 
adopted.” He points out that certain sections of the gov- 
ernment are carrying on definitely antichristian propa- 
ganda, although some government officials insist that the 
government is anticlerical, not antireligious. 

_ He concludes that “the government of Mexico, with all 
its weaknesses, is undoubtedly far more earnest in its 
desire for social reform than its critics admit,” and that 


the Roman Church in Mexico has done “much more for 
the people of Mexico than the state will allow. ... A 
protracted conflict will wrack and wreck the nation, while, 
on the other hand, a government progressive and sane and 
a church hierarchy making fewer claims but offering 
larger service might save the nation and be an example 
to the world.” 


International Security. By Philip C. Jessup. New York, Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, Inc., 1935. $1.50. 


Internationalism and Disarmament. By Mary E. Woolley. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1935. $1.00. 


Must We Fight in Asia? By Nathaniel Peffer. 
Harper and Brothers, 1935. $2.50. 


Peace and the Plain Man. By Norman Angell. 
Harper and Brothers, 1935. $2.00. 


Peace with Honour. Ly A. A, Milne. New York, FE. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1934. $2.00. 


The Price of Peace. By Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Em- 
eny. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. $3.00. 


Toward Understanding Japan. By Sidney L. Gulick. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1935. $2.00. 
Each of these volumes deals with some aspect of the 
problem of international peace. 


International Security was prepared for submission to 
the eighth International Studies Committee, scheduled to 
meet in London in June, 1935. Dr. Jessup, associate pro- 
fessor of international law at Columbia University, worked 
under the direction of a committee appointed by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. The book is confined to 
“an analysis of the problem from the point of view of the 
United States.” It first surveys the main events in the 
foreign policy of the United States from 1919 to 1935, 
and then considers the fields in which the United States 
might act in such ways as to aid or hinder the attainment 
of collective security. The United States, Professor Jessup 
believes, is ready to conclude disarmament conventions 
applicable to land, air and sea forces, a convention to 
“regulate and limit the traffic in arms,” and “a general 
agreement regarding neutral rights and duties.” if a 
disarmament convention can be reached the United States 
has declared its willingness to accept general pacts of non- 
aggression and of consultation provided these do not 
commit the United States to action ; inclusion in such pacts 
of the non-recognition doctrine ; continuation of “the prac- 
tice of concluding arbitration and conciliation treaties 
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which do not provide for compulsory reference and which 
leave the parties free to accept or reject the recommenda- 
tions of commissions of inquiry or conciliation.” But the 
United States will not pledge itself in advance to apply 
sanctions or enforce treaty obligations, to “entrust to any 
international body the final decision regarding a breach 
of obligations or the coming into existence of any duty 
to act in any way,” or to “wholly abandon its claims to 
the rights of neutrality.” 


Internationalism and Disarmament is, in large part, a 
lecture given by Miss Woolley president of Mt. Holyoke 
College and a delegate to the Disarmament Conference. 
She believes that the world desires peace because of the 
cost of armaments, war-weariness, and the “growing reali- 
zation of the futility of war.” But the world is not yet 
ready “‘to pay the price for peace.” There is a great need 
for the mobilization of public opinion for peace. “Moral 
disarmament” is as necessary as material disarmament. 
Education for peace is essential. 


The last five books are devoted to analysis of the argu- 
ments for and against world peace under present condi- 
tions. Three of these writers believe that war is both 
wrong and futile, and that nothing can really be accom- 
plished by war. The other two consider that in the world 
as we know it today such arguments are useless since 
nations are determined to have that which can only be 
gained by war. Taken as a group, these books present in 
forceful fashion the arguments pro and con. 

Nathaniel Peffer believes that the answer to the question 
in his title is, Yes. Unless Japan is stopped by war she 
will rule all the Far East. “Economically the Far East will 
become a Japanese preserve.” Europe and America will 
have little or no opportunity for trade there at a time when 
“they cannot brook denial of outlet for external enterprise 
without risk of internal collapse.” He does not believe that 
the Western powers will accept “the risk of national in- 
solvency” involved in permitting Japan to take the Far 
East. The two probable enemies of Japan are Russia and 
the United States. There is more danger in the immediate 
future of war between Russia and Japan. If it is averted, 
“the drift of political and economic, forces . . . is toward 
a war between Japan and the United States.” America’s 
interest in China is, Mr. Peffer believes, in the importance 
of China as an export field. ‘“Concretely America must 
foreswear its future in the Far East or overcome Japan. 
America must yield or Japan must yield.” The only way 
to prevent war is to eliminate the motive by so modifying 
the industrial system that it will “no longer be essential 
to industrial and financial solvency that a surplus of 
capital and of goods be exported.” 

Sir Norman Angell, one of the best-known pacifist 
writers, does not ignore the economic problem but he finds 
the overwhelming difficulty to be political not economic. 
Peace and the Plain Man is a keen analysis of the factors 
making for war, and of the reasons why nothing funda- 
mental will ever be accomplished by war. The way to 
eliminate war is for governments to cooperate “in building 
up .. . a system of collective, cooperative defense as a 
substitute for the old method of defense by competitive 
power, of ‘each his own defender.’” Sir Norman insists 
that the risks and difficulties involved in the collective 
system are fewer than under the old system. Its “funda- 
mental feature” as he sees it “is to create such conditions 
throughout the world that a state never reaches either 
diplomatically or technically a condition which makes war 
for it feasible or advantageous ; to create conditions, eco- 
nomic and political, which make it more worth while, more 


realist for each state to keep the peace than to break it, to 
observe the rule of peaceful settlement, arbitration or 
what-not, than to challenge it.” The main sanction will be 
“an undertaking not to fight . . . as the ally of any state 
that has refused arbitration or violated its covenants,” 
Some “clear commitment to . . . common action against 
the aggressor [to] give to each member of the community 
of nations some means of defense other than its own indi- 
vidual power” is essential if “competitive anarchy” is to 
disappear. A general policy must be found which will 
“result in international relations developing in the right 
direction, a policy which, in the actual conditions of 
jealously guarded national independence, mutual suspicion 
and fear, will nevertheless be adopted and worked in good 
faith; which is non-committal enough for acceptance, 
committal enough to bind to right courses, which, by grad- 
ually improving international relations, will make possible 
more comprehensive plans later.” 

A. A. Milne’s point of view is very like Sir Norman’s, 
but his book is a much less elaborate analysis of the prob- 
lems involved in doing away with war. Peace with Honour 
is a lively, very readable discussion of the various argu- 
ments brought forward against efforts toward world peace. 
War is, he says, “the ultimate expression of man’s wicked- 
ness and man’s silliness.” His general thesis is that “the 
obstacle to peace is man’s subservience to the war conven- 
tion.” He scorns the arguments of national honor, pres- 
tige, and pride, even as he does the sentiment for war. 
Honor, as applied to nations, is “merely the artificial pride 
of the duellist.” He is caustic in his comments on the 
part played by the church in war. The churches have 
“accepted war in just the way in which they have accepted 
epidemic disease.” Indeed, “wherever official Christianity 
has condemned a war, it has condemned a war. Not war.” 
Preparation for defense, as well as for aggression, must be 
abandoned, and arbitration of international disputes sub- 
stituted. The latter, he comments, is “‘a substitute for war. 
It is not a substitute for victory.” 

Frank H. Simonds, well-known as a writer on interna- 
tional relations, concludes that the nations of the world 
are not yet ready to relinquish any of their sovereignty, 
and that, therefore, the arguments of the pacifists—like 
the writers of the last two books—are useless. He out- 
lines briefly the national policies of the more important 
nations and considers the existing machinery for world 
peace in the light of these policies. During the postwar 
period the nations have “indulged in an incredible multi- 
plication of the instruments for insuring peace but . . . they 
have consistently rejected all responsibility for the em- 
ployment of these instruments where their own interests 
were not advantaged thereby.” He agrees with Angell 
that the world today is a lawless one, but finds, as Sir 
Norman does not, that, therefore, there is no solution but 
war. There are today satisfied nations who follow a static 
policy and dissatisfied ones which follow a dynamic one. 
There are three things which every nation desires: se- 
curity, prosperity, and unity. It is perhaps worth noting 
that Mr. Simonds seems to have forgotten that Soviet 
Russia lost large territories which had been hers before 
the war, and that some of the weak countries are quite as 
prosperous as their more powerful neighbors. He does 
recognize the fact that for Great Britain peace itself was 
“the whole sufficing security.” The peace machinery of 
the postwar era has not “the smallest relevance either to 
the situation in Central Europe or to that in eastern Asia 
because it provides no alternative method by which the 
German, Italian, and Japanese peoples can escape from 
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the restrictions placed upon their material development by 
their own economic poverty and by the monopolistic poli- 
cies of more fortunate nations,” while the League of 
Nations is ‘the instrument of nations which, having by 
past violence acquired their present superior situation, are 
now eager to escape all challenge to that position which 
future wars might bring.” The price of peace, as he sees 
it, is “the assurance of economic security to the peoples 
of all the great powers,” and this price must be paid by 
those nations ‘“‘whose material resources bestow the largest 
measure of economic security.” Even those readers who 
agree with Sir Norman that neither prosperity nor security 
can be gained by war will find Mr. Simonds’ keen analysis 
significant. 

Dr. Gulick, formerly secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill, pre- 
sents the reasons why America should not fight Japan. 
He does not ignore the arguments presented by Mr. Peffer, 
but he believes that, nevertheless, war can and should be 
avoided. Japan’s situation in the world and the importance 
of her export trade in her national economy are explained. 
If the United States continues to follow a policy in the 
Far East which is “at heart imperialistic,’ then there is 
grave danger that the war Mr. Peffer foresees will occur. 
The American people must decide whether the “Open 
Door” and the territorial integrity of China are important 
enough to justify such a price. There is, however, another 
policy which might be followed—a policy which will make 
the Japanese believe that “after all the United States is 
friendly, does stand for racial equality and justice, and 
does not intend to thwart what Japan regards as vital 
policies in her dealings with China and the Soviet Union.” 
As steps toward the development of this policy the writer 
suggests putting Oriental immigration on the quota basis, 
redefining our naval policy to make it “a navy for defense 
in the strict sense of the word,” and modifying our pro- 
gram of naval construction in accordance with this change, 
carrying out the plans for the independence of the Philip- 
pines, recognizing Manchukuo, setting up a security pact 
for the Pacific, and enacting legislation to prevent the 
sales of American munitions abroad. 


A Nation Terrorized, By Gerhart Seger. Chicago, Reilly and 
Lee Co., 1935. $1.50. 


God Among the Germans. By Paul F. Douglass. Philadelphia, 
niversity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. $3.00. 

he Nazi Dictatorship. By Frederick L. Schumann. 

York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. $3.00 

These three volumes consider varied aspects of the Nazi 
régime in Germany. A Nation Terrorized is an account of 
conditions in the concentration camp at Oranienburg, 
where the author, a former Social Democrat member of 
the Reichstag, was imprisoned for “protective custody” 
for six months until his escape in December, 1933. It is a 
vivid and painful picture of the use of physical and mental 
cruelty, as well as of ghastly living conditions. Quite a 
collection of books describing the conditions to which 
political prisoners are subjected in different countries 
might be made. It seems evident that in the different 
countries where there are large numbers of political prison- 
ers the treatment to which they are subjected varies in 
degree, rather than in kind. Such books as Jn the Clutches 
of the Tcheka by Boris Cedarholm and Escape by Fran- 
tesco Nitti (See INFORMATION SERVICE of July 19, 1930, 
and April 12, 1930, respectively), as well as more recent 
Volumes, picture similar conditions in Russia and Italy. 


God Among the Germans is an objective account of the 
church-state struggle in Nazi Germany. The topics treated 
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include the German idea of the folkic state, the theological 
ideas current in postwar Germany, the different antichris- 
tian groups united in the German Faith Movement, the 
“German Christians,” the status of the Jew—particularly 
the Christian Jew—in the Third Reich, the youth move- 
ment with special reference to the problems involved in 
the absorption of Protestant youth groups in the Hitler 
Youth, and an account of the struggle within the Protestant 
Church, which is brought down to January, 1935. The 
position of the Roman Catholic Church is not considered. 
While the author does not reprint many entire documents, 
he does present much of the material about the main ideas 
of the different groups in the form of excerpts from state- 
ments by their leaders. The reader who is particularly 
interested in the struggle between church and state in 
Germany will find this volume very valuable since it offers 
a fairly brief, yet sufficiently detailed, account of the 
different aspects of the problem and includes much mate- 
rial which is not readily available elsewhere. 

Dr, Schumann, who is assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, has undertaken a 
much more ambitious task in The Nazi Dictatorship. He 
describes it as “‘a study in social pathology and the politics 
of fascism,” and explains that his purpose is to present “a 
comprehensive and definitive analysis of both the National 
Socialist movement and the new Nazi state.” He sketches 
briefly the origin of the Nazi party, the party machine, the 
main Nazi theories, the conditions in Germany which pro- 
vided an opportunity for the rise of the Nazi movement, 
the political intrigues from 1931 to 1933 which made it 
possible for Hitler to become chancellor, and the weapons 
used to maintain power—terrorism, persecution of oppo- 
nents, dramatization of the fear of foreign attack, propa- 
ganda, and the provision of material benefits for different 
groups. One may be ready to accept in very large measure 
Dr. Schumann’s theory that the Nazi movement should be 
interpreted as a problem in social pathology and yet feel 
that the time is not ripe for so definite a diagnosis as he 
offers. The very comprehensiveness of the volume may 
prove to be a handicap for the reader, since the enormous 
amount of detail is somewhat difficult to follow, and the 


main threads in the political intrigues are not clearly out- 
lined. 


I Change Worlds. By Anna Louise Strong. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1935, $3.00. 

This autobiography of one of the best-known American 
writers on Soviet Russia has much value. Miss Strong 
went to Russia for the American Friends Relief Service 
in 1921 at the height of the famine, and has lived there 
most of the time since then. She describes her pioneer 
background, her work as an organizer of exhibits for the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, and her experience in the labor 
movement in Seattle during and just after the war (in- 
cluding the general strike of 1919) so that the reader may 
understand her attitude when going to Russia and the 
development in her thinking during subsequent years. 

Only a person with the pioneer spirit would have de- 
liberately chosen to live under the conditions she describes 
during the famine period. Probably only such a person 
could have made the tremendous adjustment necessary to 
find life genuinely satisfying in Russia. Miss Strong does 
not pretend that the change was easy or that she found 
Russia the Utopia she desired. She longed for “American 
efficiency,” and even more for an opportunity to put her 
own ability in organization to work for the cause she be- 
lieved in so tremendously. She was not blind to the things 
which trouble so many Americans who have lived long 
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in Russia: the treatment of the kulaks, the lack of equality 
in recent years, the restraints upon freedom. But she did 
find people who were striving to build a new social order 
out of chaos. Gradually, she has come to an understanding 
of the Russian point of view. “The chief difference now 
between me and the communists seemed to be that they 
had the pleasure of knowing what they were doing. They 
analyzed the social classes from which they sprang and 
from which they derived their minds and impulses ; then 
through analysis this instinct which I followed blindly 


became in them a conscious will.’ And this she finds is 


freedom and “an end forever to loneliness. . . . Increasing 
organization does not squeeze out freedom, but multiplies 
its vast variety of choices!” 


Problems of the New Cuba. Report of the Commission on 
Cuban Affairs. New York, Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 
1935. $3.00. 

In 1935 the Cuban government requested the Foreign 
Policy Association to study the situation in Cuba. It was 
understood that the commission created for the purpose 
would be “wholly unofficial in character and would work 
in complete scientific independence.” The members in- 
cluded specialists in different fields of economics and social 
work. Several were already familiar with the Cuban 
situation. A number of Cubans participated privately and 
unofficially. The report presents a valuable brief analysis 
of such problems as the elements of the population, eco- 
nomic life, family organization and the standard of living, 
public health, education, social welfare, the Cuban labor 
movement, different aspects of the sugar industry, the 
money and credit system, public finance and the public 
debt, public utilities, “an immediate program of relief,” 
and agricultural problems. The recommendations include 
a land policy looking toward the development of small 
holdings; a program of diversification of agriculture by 
(a) establishment of agricultural colonies, (b) promotion 
of agricultural research and education, (c) creation of a 
marketing organization under government auspices, (d) 
adoption of a scientific tariff policy” ; development of “a 
program of agricultural education, public health nursing, 
medical research and social welfare”; a soil survey to 
provide the scientific basis for the agricultural program ; 
legislation to require sugar centrals to provide land on 
which their workers may produce food; an international 
sugar agreement intended to raise the world-price of sugar ; 
taxation of unused land to encourage the development of 
uncultivated areas, and a “progressive export tax’’ on 
sugar to increase revenues and check the undue expansion 
of sugar when prices are increased ; an agricultural bank ; 
a “dollar exchange currency system”; a public utilities 
commission with jurisdiction over light, power, telephones, 
railways, and highways. 


International Economic Relations. Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into National Policy in International Economic 
— Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1934. 
Late in 1933 the Social Science Research Council ap- 

pointed this commission, which then became an autono- 

mous body. Its members were Robert M. Hutchins, chair- 
man, William Tudor Gardiner, Carl L. Alsberg, Isaiah 
sowman, Guy Stanton Ford, Beardsley Ruml, and Alfred 

II. Stone. The commission endeavored to “secure a 

broadly representative expression of all shades of opinion 

held by any considerable section of the various regions 
of the country” by consulting individuals in many types 
of work, reading current literature, European and Ameri- 
can, and holding hearings in eight cities in different sec- 


tions of the country. The political measures recommended 
by the commission were: Continued participation in inter. 
national conference, continuation of the present policy jp 
Latin America, “immediate withdrawal from the Philip. 
pines,” adoption of the quota system for Oriental immj- 
gration, “repeal of the Johnson Act forbidding loans to 
countries in default,” “immediate settlement of the war 
debts,” a declaration by the government that “future in. 
vestments abroad are at the investor’s risk.” Among the 
economic measures suggested are “removal of tariffs in 
all cases in which no serious addition to unemployment 
would result,” lowered rates on other commodities, “speedy 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements,” continuation 
of subsidies as supplements to agricultural tariffs, discon. 
tinuance of attempts to raise American agricultural prices 
and to restrict exports of agricultural products, no “gov. 
ernmental restrictions on long-term private loans abroad” 
or on the establishment of American branch factories 
abroad, use of gold stocks only for the balancing of inter. 
national payments, announcement by the government that 
it will “freely permit the export of gold .. . for the settle- 
ment of international payments,” etc. The commission 
also suggested that the Tariff Commission be given power 
to change tariff rates subject to congressional veto, that 
power over all tariffs should be transferred to the com- 
mission, and that arrangements should be made for more 
adequate exchange of information between governmental 
departments and for cooperative planning by the depart- 
ments. 

The reasons for these recommendations are carefully 
analyzed. The report of the commission’s director of 
research is included in the report as are a number of 
statements presented to the commission and a summary of 
the testimony at the hearings. 


World Economic Survey, 1933-1934. By the League of Nations 
Economic Intelligence Service. Distributed in the United 
States by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1934. Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.50. 
This volume is the third of a series which summariz 

cach year comparative data on the economic situation in 

the various nations. As such it is a valuable reference 
source for readers in the United States who wish to keep 
in touch with world-wide economic developments. The 
treatment of production, prices, wages and labor cond: 
tions, world trade, public finance, credit and recovery, the 
capital market and the summary of the general economic 
outlook indicate that considerable progress has been mate 
since 1932. The probabilities are that recessions in eco 
nomic activity will not be extensive enough to counterad 
the general trend toward recovery. : 

A. ES 


Renascent Mexico. Edited by Hubert Herring and Herbert 
Weinstock. New York, Covici, Friede, Inc., 1935. $2.50. 
This volume is the outgrowth of the annual Seminar it 

Mexico, conducted by the Committee on Cultural Relation 

in Latin America. There are nineteen authors, many vef 

well known in Mexico, in the United States, or in boll 
nations. Among those who contributed were E. C. Lind 
man, Robert Redfield, Chester Lloyd Jones, René d’Hat 
noncourt and Diego Rivera. The volume may be regarde 
as an introduction to things Mexican. Many recent deve 

opments, such as the government’s six year plan, are i! 

terpreted. There is a treatment of the Mexican Revolt 

tion, by comparison with the Russian Revolution. Only! 
this chapter does the church-state conflict receive attenti0! 


B. Y.L. 
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